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The Grain Barbers 
G. M. GoppEN 
Reprinted from the Tablet (London), July 1, 1933. 


E specter of hunger stalks through every Province 
of the Union of Soviet and Socialist Republics,” is 
the verdict of an English visitor to Soviet Russia, pub- 
lished recently in a non-political German magazine (Allg. 
Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, No. 15, 14.4.33). This state- 
ment is fully borne out by the letters which arrive from 
the unhappy men and women compelled to labor in the 
Baltic Provinces. These letters convey, in the simplest 
language, a record of the daily agony and lingering death 
endured today by the victims of the Soviet Government. 
They should stir even the most callous to some form of 
effective denunciation of a Government which sends its 
representative at the Economic Conference, M. Litvinov, 
alias’ Finkelstein, alias Moses Wallach, alias Murdach 
Mardkovitch Buchman, alias Gustav Graff, alias Harri- 
son, to offer payment of over seven million dollars for 
potential war material, and industrial machinery, while 
its own people are dying the painful death of starvation. 
Human documents so moving in their direct simplicity 
need no comment. The following passages are extracts 
translated from letters received by an Association known as 
“Russian Aid.” The careful reticence as regards the names 
of the writers and the places from which the letters are re- 
ceived, is necessary to avoid the infliction of yet greater 
sufferings upon the writers. Evidence of the bona-fides of 
the transmitters is in the hands of the Tablet. The num- 
bers (1,490. etc.), are references to the original documents. 
1490: “What shall I tell you about our life in the en- 
campment? It is an unbroken round,of misery. When we 
arrived, all our money was taken from us. If we had 
money we could buy tickets, and try to escape. We have, 
for doing the full output of work, a little over one pound of 
bread in the morning and some groats; weak soup at mid- 
day; and water for tea. Every month we get less than 
one pound of sugar. Those who cannot reach the standard 
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of work get less food. All dead horses are eaten. As most 
of the Kulaks are elderly men it is harder for them. Young 
criminals, with whom we are placed, cannot help stealing. 
They have stolen from me all the little that I had, except 
the clothes I stand up in and my Japti (bast shoes). We 
are given old worn clothes. We lie close together on a 
wooden staging, in our bitterly cold barracks, which are in- 
fested with lice and bugs. We get wet through and have 
nowhere to dry our clothes. A guard always accompanies 
us when we are put to ‘general work.’ ” 

1475: “March 19, 1933. We were unloaded from a 
wagon on the open steppe (Siberia). At first we had no 
shelter from rain and snow, and fifty people were lodged 
in a hovel fourteen yards long by six yards wide. Typhus 
and smallpox soon broke out. Our food is decreased con- 
stantly.” 

1492: “March 26, 1933. We don’t believe we shall ever 
again have enough to eat; our faces and feet are swelling 
from hunger. Out of the fifty-one persons sent here (West 
Siberia), twenty-three have died.” 

1493: “April 13, 1933. We were fetched away during 
the night, without food and without warm clothes. We 
could only keep what we had on. We were more than a 
hundred families in our Kulak encampment. . . . Thirty 
people were in one room of our barracks; now all are dead 
except my wife and I and our child. We had to cut wood 
in forty-nine degrees of frost, our feet only wrapped in old 
sacks; and we have almost nothing to eat.” 

1495: “March 4, 1933. You cannot imagine how the 
people hunger. All people who do not receive food parcels 
from abroad die.” 

1474: “March 15, 1933. My husband died from hunger 
two weeks ago; my two children are already swollen with 
hunger; we shall soon follow him.” 

1475: “March 10, 1933. My father died on Friday, 
and the babv is now dead. The little one was only skin 
and bones, We shall bury them together. . . . We have just 
come back, mother is so weak that she fell off the wagon 
in which was the coffin. Mother is left with five children; 
we are all so swollen from hunger that we can scarcely see 
out of our eyes, Father and the little one will not suffer 
from hunger any more.” 
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1476: “March 27, 1933. Day by day the distress be- 
comes greater, many of my parishioners will die, before 
long, from hunger; two hundred families in my parish have 
no hope of escaping death unless help is sent.” 

1477; “March 12, 1933. Now that the snow is melting, 
many corpses are appearing which the snow had covered.” 

1472: “April 1, 1933. Men have become like hungry 
beasts.” 

1478: “April 12, 1933. Men are eating dead beasts; 
they are also eating human bodies.” 

1479: “April 11, 1933. The entrails, liver and lungs 
are removed from the bodies of the dead; from those that 
are not too emaciated the flesh is taken. Dead animals are 
also eaten.” 

1571: “April 18, 1933. My husband died of hunger on 
April 4; he cried for food until he was dead. I have eight 
children, who are already dying.” 

1572: “April 25, 1933. Most of the people, even those 
working on the Collective Farms, have no bread; it is all 
delivered up; we are compelled to give it. Those who re- 
fuse to give up corn are sentencd to imprisonment. Many 
men are dying here. Many are all swollen; then they die 
of hunger.” 

1520: “April 23, 1933. . We were all swollen with hun- 
ger, and had nothing more to eat. Then my son found 
some potatoes left in the ground from the autumn, all frost 
bitten and soft; they save us.” 

1559: “April 28-9, 1933. My husband is swollen and 
has lost all hope of living; our strength is at an end.... 
Many men are dying, here, of hunger.” 

1529: “April 26-7, 1933. We are all so weak and swol- 
len that we can hardly move. We have six ounces of bread 
per day. Six of our family have died of hunger. . . . This 
week two died at the Co-op. They were standing in the 
Bread Queue, and fell.down, and were found to be dead.” 

These plain, unvarnished records of the agony of a peo- 
ple being slowly starved to death, while their rulers are ex- 
porting great quantities of food, are completely substanti- 
ated by quite different witnesses. Thus.an English traveller 
who writes his experiences from recent travels in Soviet 
Russia. in the Kirchenzeitung, says: “I have wandered, 
alone, through Russian villages and visited twelve Collec- 
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tive Farms. Everywhere I heard the despairing cry: ‘We 
have no bread. We hunger terribly. We shall all die.’ ” 

If, as is anticipated, these catastrophic conditions rival 
or even exceed the famine, in Soviet Russia, of 1921-2, 
when the number of starving citizens in the “Workers Peas- 
ants’ Republic” was estimated at over 23,000,000, and when 
there was “an amazing spread of cannibalism” (Pravda, 
No. 20, 1922), then the end of the Godless Soviet rule in 
Russia is surely drawing near. Three weeks ago M. Sabline 
published a statement confirming all that is conveyed in the 
pitiful letters here quoted. “In many country districts,” 
writes M. Sabline, “acute famine actually reigns, and peo- 
ple are dying of epidemics and starvation in hundreds of 
thousands.” Letters have reached London containing such 
passages as: “We receive only five ounces of bread, daily, 
which is uneatable. . . . Nothing can save us. We must die 
soon. Scores of helpless people are dying in the streets 
every day.” That was written in Soviet Armenia. It was 
noticed, lately in Moscow, that people are getting quite used 
to the sight of the dead in the streets. In March of the 
present year, cases of starvation were already becoming 
common. “A trustworthy visitor states that, in the course 
of a fortnight, he saw three corpses in different streets, near 
the center of Moscow. They lay there in the snow for some 
hours, at the least, but what struck him most was that in 
each case passers-by took but little notice, apparently being 
accustomed to such sights” (Times, March 13, 1933). A 
letter from Ekaterinodar says: “Every day huge loads of 
bodies, dead from starvation, are transported for burial.” 
A man writes from Armavir: “Today, my two little children 
died of starvation. I myself am doomed to death, and will 
have to follow soon.” These letters are from the Russian 
Refugees’ Headquarters in London. 

Death, disease, and indescribable “mass” suffering are 
pervading the vast areas of the Soviet Union. From the 
frozen shores of Siberia, where the forced laborers in the 
timber camp are undergoing their long agony, to Armenia 
in the south, comes the cry of the despairing people. “We 
have no hope. We are perishing.” In some districts peas- 
ants are boiling the seed corn into a kind of porridge and 
eating it. The very police sent to terrorize them are so 
ill-fed.themselves—police are not allowed under Soviet rule 
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actually to starve—that they, too, are stealing grain. The 
present catastrophe, writes M. Sabline, is the direct outcome 
of the industrializing policy of the Soviet autocrats. The 
people, in what was once the grain-store of Europe, are 
starving. 

And while cries of hunger go up throughout the land, 
the much-aliased M. Litvinov has the effrontery to suggest 
to the Economic Conference now sitting in London that vast 
sums can be paid by the Soviet Government to foreign coun- 
tries in order to secure potential war material, raw products 
and machinery; nay, worse, large quantities of food are be- 
ing exported from Russia and sold throughout the world. 
“Will no one save us from death?” is the appeal from the 
starving in Russia, The first immediate response to that 
appeal should be a boycott of all Russian foodstuffs, on sale, 
in those happier lands where mass-starvation is unknown. 
Such a boycott would influence the callous Soviet rulers, 
to whom human life and human misery are as nothing, and 
money to carry out their grandiose schemes of a mechanized 
Russia is everything. 

As these words are written, the news comes of new ef- 
forts, by the Russian peasantry, to ward off death from 
themselves and their children. Ears of grain are being cut 
from the standing crops; and the hungry men and women, 
driven to this expedient, are becoming known as “grain 
barbers.” Although the grain is not yet ripe, “barbering” 
has already begun in many districts. Against these “grain 
barbers” the Soviet Government has proclaimed a new cam- 
paign. Patrols of young Communists, with dogs, are sent 
out to hunt down the starving people. Two years ago 
(Tablet, August 22, 1931), the Christians in the Soviet 
Union declared: ‘We are all like hunted game.” Today ten 
thousand “selected Town Communists,” with dogs, have 
been sent out to keep the starving peasants from the ripen- 
ing corn which they themselves have planted. The founda- 
tion of the Communist Proletarian State, according to 
Lenin, is “the basis of all, the class-struggle for bread.” 
Apparently, the world is to witness a “class-struggle for 
bread” of one hundred and seventy million peasants and 
workers during the coming months. Will Europe and 
America connive at the creation of famine conditions 
throughout one-sixth of the world, in order that M. Litvinov 
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may offer, at the Economic Conference, a payment of $1,- 
000,000,000 to the manufacturers of machinery and the pro- 
ducers of ferrous metals, and “raw materials for the textile, 
leather and rubber industries”? Very few, if any, of the 
members of the Economic Conference, now being féted and 
banqueted in London, have ever seen famine conditions. 
Had the delegates possessed such personal knowledge, M. 
Litvinov’s speech would have fallen upon ears in which the 
cry was sounding: “We are all swollen with hunger. Will 
no one save us from death?” 


John England 
Rev. Josepu L. O’Brien, M.A. 


An Address delivered at the annual convention of the N.C. C. W. 
at Charleston, S. C., October 12, 1932. 


OHN ENGLAND was born in Cork, Ireland, in 1786. 

He was ordained in his native city, by special dispensa- 
tion of Pope Pius VII, in 1808, at the age of twenty-two. 
After twelve years of extraordinary activity as priest in the 
diocese of Cork, he was named as the first bishop of the 
newly erected See of Charleston, South Carolina, in 1820. 
He was consecrated in September, 1820, at the age of thirty- 
four. He arrived in Charleston, December 30, 1820, and 
twenty-two years later, on April 11, 1842, at the age of 
fifty-six he died. 

When John England was born, the young American Re- 
public, in the face of seemingly unsurmountable difficulties, 
was emerging from the political chaos that followed the War 
of Independence. At the time of his arrival in his Episco- 
pal See, the United States had-won its second War of Inde- 
pendence and was boldly striking out to take its place 
among the nations of the earth. When he died, the dark 
clouds of civil war were gathering on the not too distant 
horizon, and the great political experiment in democracy, 
set in motion by the Declaration of Independence, was 
threatened, not by foreign attack from without but by dis- 
sension and civil strife within. 

During the same period, revolution had shattered French 
civilization of the old order; Napoleon had altered the map 
of Europe and had passed from the world’s stage, an exile. 
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Absolutism had risen, Phoenix-like on the ruins of Napo- 
leonic devastation and again was closing in on the nations 
of the continent. 

During the days of his youth and during the time he was 
ministering to her people as a priest of God, Ireland, his 
native land, lay crushed and bleeding, prostrate under the 
despot’s heel, clinging tenaciously to the faith of the ages, 
looking forward in hope to the day of her emancipation. 
Her day of hope did not dawn until after he had left hearth 
and home to go forth to battle for the faith in the young 
republic of the west. 

The papacy had survived the shocks of revolution, and 
the terrors:of persecution during and after the Napoleonic 
debacle and had grimly set to work to bring peace and 
order into a disrupted civilization, when he was chosen as 
one of the successors of the twelve of Christ. John Eng- 
land was born into a period of revolution. He lived through 
a period of disruption and readjustment of the political, 
social, economic, and religious order, as a priest in the Old 
World and as a bishop in the New World. 

When John England was named as a bishop of the 
Church, One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, the records of 
the Congregation of Propagation of the Faith characterized 
him as: “Il piu bravo, il piu attivo, il piu eloquente di tutto 
quel clero”—the most courageous, the most zealous, the 
most eloquent of all this—the Irish—clergy. In truth, he 
was all this, as his after-life proved. But John England 
was more than courageous; he was more than zealous; he 
was more than eloquent. He was a man of vision—a man 
of vision, endowed with the energy and zeal of an apostle 
of old. He died with his vision shattered. All that he had 
lived for, all that he had worked for, all that he had fought 
for, he saw tumbling in ruins about him when the end came. 
He saw the desolation of his failure. The consolation of his 
triumph was denied him. Even to us of today, the ful- 
fillment of John England’s vision has not come to pass. 
Sion is not yet triumphant. 

The man of vision, the seer, sees what is to be done and 
becomes a doer. Criticism of his policy turns him not from 
his path. Indifference to his purposes urges him to re- 
double his efforts. Persecution from within and from with- 
out his fold acts as a fuel to the flame of his zeal. The 
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dreamers, the time-servers, the indolent, envy him, block 
him, scoff at him, but on he goes, indifferent to, aye even 
contemptuous of, their pygmy efforts to check his course. 
He spares himself neither in body nor in mind. Ever and 
anon there is a fatal echo resounding in his soul—so much to 
do; so little time to do it in. To the fatalism of that echo 
he yields not, but onward and upward he goes—Excelsior— 
till at last he falls, crushed by the burden of the duty his 
vision revealed to him. John England was such a man. 

An exile from his native land—he had been a thorn in 
the flesh of the political powers ruling Ireland of his day— 
John England came in the vigor of his manhood to one of 
the most desolate and neglected portions of the Vineyard of 
the Lord. Fields, rich with the fruits of the earth, paral- 
leled death-breeding swamps. A remnant of feudal civi- 
lization, steeped in the traditions of a virulent English 
Protestantism, high in the pride of life, enjoyed the fat of 
the land on the stooped and aching shoulders of the blacks 
crushed in slavery. The few of the Faith, his flock in the 
Lord, were scattered hither and yon over the vast extent 
of the States of North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, isolated, neglected and timid; without guidance; 
without organization; for the greater part, poor and de- 
spised; betrayed by the shepherds who had been sent to 
feed them; disrupted; on the verge of schism. Over such 
was his charge. 

Nothing daunted, the strong man buckled on the armor 
of the Lord and threw himself into the fight. For fight it 
was until death hacked the armor from his worn and spent 
body, and the soldier slept in the Lord. 

We Catholics of today are well schooled in the broad 
outlines of Catholic action. Catholic schools, a Catholic 
press, organization of our scattered activities into a unified 
program, welfare service—such have been our watchwords, 
repeated with added emphasis these years back. 

Over a hundred years ago, John England, a newcomer 
to our shores, lifted his voice, the voice of one in a wilder- 
ness, crying out in the confusion of the times: “Educate 
our people by school and by press; organize our people, 
clergy and lay; serve our people not only in soul but in 
body.” He was no idle crier. Single handed, in the poorest 
and most insignificant diocese then in the land, he set in 
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motion the agencies of Catholic action which he knew would 
be required to safeguard the faith of his people under the 
conditions of life evolving in the United States. 

John England established a school, a school which com- 
bined a seminary and a classical institute; the seminary in 


‘ which he could, untrammeled by educational policies which 


had outlived their usefulness or which were not adapted to 
the conditions of the American Mission, supervise the train- 
ing of priests for the work peculiar to the needs of the 
United States; the classical institute, in which young men 
of the aristocracy, whose vitality had not been sapped by 
an easy life in an enervating climate would be trained in 
the accepted classical standards of the times; in which they 
would be taught to value mental culture as well as the 
social graces demanded by their postion. By means of the 
institute, John England hoped to break down the wall of 
prejudice and bigotry which English history and English 
thought had erected in the minds of the landed gentry. 
For a number of years the institute prospered. Its reputa- 
tion spread throughout the city and state, and pupils, drawn 
thither by the magnetic personality of John England, came 
in numbers sufficient to guarantee its success. Unfortunately 
it was engulfed in the rising tide of the anti-Catholic move- 
ment which was then sweeping the United States and which 
eventually reached Charleston. It perished in a storm of 
bigotry, but not before it had stamped itself on the cultural 
life of the South. John England, through his classical and 
philosophical institute, was the restorer of classical learning 
in South Carolina. 

He brought the Ursuline nuns from Ireland to open an 
academy for young ladies. His own Sisters, the Sisters of 
Our Lady of Mercy, as part of their extensive program, un- 
dertook the work of educating the free negroes; of instruct- 
ing by. word of mouth, the slaves; of teaching the children 
of the poorer classes. John England sensed the part that 
popular education was to play in the life of the young re- 
public, and no educator of the period, lay or cleric, was 
more alive to its benefits, both to Church and to State. 

The history of English and American literature has been 
written from many angles and the story has been told over 
and over, and at each successive telling the name of John 
England is left out. Literary critics are wont to tell us 
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that controversy has no place in literature; that John Eng- 
land’s writings are for the most part controversial, and so 
he is passed by. Some controversial writers do, however, 
get in. But they are in the Protestant tradition. John Eng- 
land is in the Catholic tradition. Can anything good come 

out of Nazareth? ; 

John England was the master of a prose style that in 
vigor, in clearness, in classic finish is not surpassed by any 
of the accepted masters of the period. Some of his work 
is not controversial. He lived in days when organized anti- 
Catholicism was trying to bring about a second Reformation 
in the scattered ranks of Protestanism and was aiming to 
crush the Catholic Church out of existence in the land 
founded on the principles of liberty. A careful study of the 
anti-Catholic movement of 1820-1840 leaves one with little 
doubt as to its real purpose. And had not the problems 
which eventually culminated in the War of Secession divert- 
ed political thought from the religious issue, the result 
would have been a prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which would have disqualified 
Catholics from life in the body politic. John England saw 
this trend and devoted his time and energy and talent, in 
the pulpit and in the press, year in and year out, to defeat- 
ing its purpose. Little wonder that his work was contro- 
versial. In his own words, he preferred “controversy to 
calumny.” But he did find time for an occasional journey 
into the fields of the polite essay—into the domain of pure 
literature. One regrets that he did not make such journeys 
more frequently. One hopes that some day a selection of 
his works will be forthcoming to prove that he graced lit- 
erature as ably as he strengthened apologetics. 

In 1882 he founded the United States Catholic Miscel- 
lany, the first Catholic journal published in the United 
States—a bold venture on the part of the young bishop of 
an insignificant diocese. The Miscellany was no weekly 
chronicle, clogged with transient ineptitudes and advertising 
bombast, devoted to political agitation. It was a Review 
dedicated to the exposition and defense of the Catholic 
faith. Up to the time of his death, he directed its policies, 
fought for its existence, and wrote the greater part of its 
contents. No churchman of the United States before John 
England, and no churchman since, has written on more 
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varied subjects with such uniform scholarship, elegance, and 
ease as did he. The volumes of the Miscellany are a ver- 
itable treasure house of apologetics; a history of the growth 
of the Church in the United States during a trying period, 
and to these volumes we may turn for light and guidance in 
the solution of problems which confront us today. In the 
bitter political campaign waged in this country four years 
ago, when the old charge of inherent contradiction between 
American institutions and the Catholic Church was resur- 
rected, no abler refutation of the slander was forthcoming 
than one written by John England over a century ago. 

John England gave to his diocese a constitution that 
brought peace and unity to a people who had been disrupt- 
ed by internal strife and who were on the verge of schism 
when he came to them. His annual diocesan conventions 
brought together the leaders of Catholic life, both lay and 
cleric, and in council the trying problems of life among them 
were thrown into discussion. Social ties were established 
among his flock, who gathered from far-flung points, and 
mutual confidence was engendered by an appreciation of 
the difficulties they faced. The peace and fellowship which 
he established among his people were fostered and kept 
alive by the manner in which he organized and guided the 
annual conventions. Through them he made his people 
conscious of their strength despite their weakness. 

John England was the father of the American Provin- 
cial Councils. He was sincerely convinced and he voiced 
his convictions in no veiled language that the American 
bishops should meet in Council to study the problems of 
the nascent Church, to legislate for its welfare, to knit 
clergy and people together so that they would not fall vic- 
tims to the individualism, and parochialism, and nationalism 
of every kind and degree that were then ravaging the Ameri- 
can Church. For years he was rebuffed. It was not until 
1829 that the American Bishops assembled in Baltimore for 
the first American Provincial Council. Bishop England 
wrote the pastoral letter which was issued to the faithful 
by the Fathers of the Council and he preached a memorable 
sermon at the Pontifical Mass which brought the delibera- 
tion of the Council to a close. Four councils were held 
during the life of Bishop England, and of each he was the 
driving force. Brownson, a rather severe critic of some of 
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the policies of Bishop England says: “It is right that the 
praise of originating and promoting these most important 
assemblies should be given to the eminent bishop of 
Charleston.” 

But though much of his time was taken up with his 
school, his press, and his organizations; though in season 
and out of season he traveled throughout his diocese preach- 
ing the word of God, now in a court house, now in a public 
hall, now in the open, now in a Protestant church graciously 
offered him for the occasion, there was another broad field 
of Catholic action which John England foresaw with the 
eagle eye of the seer—the then neglected field of social 
service. His great heart bled when he studied the condi- 
tions of the poor of his diocese. He realized that individual 
effort, no matter how well-intentioned, was incapable of 
easing the conditions that existed among the despised poor 
whites, especially the immigrants, whose lot at times was 
worse than that of the enslaved Negroes. His San Marino 
Society, made up of a group of charitable laymen, took upon 
themselves the care of the poor, especially the outcast fever- 
stricken patients. But more help was needed than the San 
Marino Society could offer. In 1829, John England founded 
the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy, a community of women 
organized to embrace in its missions of mercy the poor and 
the lowly. Schools for slaves were illegal. The Bishop 
would have them taught by word of mouth. The Sisters 
of Our Lady of Mercy were his handmaids. There was no 
law against opening schools for free Negroes. But the work 
was unpopular, if not injudicious. The Bishop did not hesi- 
tate. The Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy were his hand- 
maids. Fever ravaged the homes of the poor. The Sisters 
of Our Lady of Mercy went forth into the plague-stricken 
homes of the lowly, nursed the victims back to health or 
watched over their dying hours with loving care and ten- 
derness. They gathered the orphans and neglected chil- 
dren under their care. They visited the homes of the poor 
immigrants, instructed them in their Faith, inspired them 
with the motives of an upright life, and helped them adjust 
themselves to the conditions of life in a strange land. What- 
ever was to be done amongst the least of the brethren of 
Christ was done by the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy in 
the name of God, under the inspiration of their founder. 
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John England’s educational program failed. It died 
with him. Without his all-powerful pen and his inspiring 
genius, the Miscellany did not long survive him. His dioc- 
esan organization, lacking his fiery zeal, fell apart and was 
heard of no more. Of his great social works but one has 
come down to us. The Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy are 
still with us. They are the link in the chain which unites 
us of today to the genius of John England of yesterday. 
Upon their shoulders has fallen the burden of most of our 
present day diocesan educational work. They still share 
what little they have with the children who look to them 
for car and shelter. They still nurse the sick; they are 
still out in the highways and byways seeking the lost sheep; 
they still soothe the dying hours of those who are lonely 
and deserted. In them John England is still with us. 

Not so many years ago, when the Bishop England High 
School was in the dangerous days of its infancy, the writer 
was walking on the Battery with one deeply concerned with 
the affairs of the Church in South Carolina. Quite unex- 
pectedly, he said to me: “Father, tell me something, if you 
don’t mind; why did you name the high school, ‘the Bishop 
England High School’?” I'll summarize my answer. 

John England was the first writer or speaker to make 
the Catholic religion respectable in the estimation of the 
American public. 

He restored classical learning in South Carolina. 

He established the first Catholic weekly journal in the 
United States. 

He edited an edition of the Missal for use among his 
people and revised the Catechism in a manner suitable to 
their needs. 

He founded the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy. 

He was in his lifetime the greatest apologist and is yet 
the greatest apologist the United States has known. 

He was a preacher of such magnetism that Protestant 
churches vied with one another to grant him the use of 
of their pulpits. 

He taught us how to appreciate the Protestant position 
and chartered for us the workings of the anti-Catholic mind. 

He taught us how to organize Catholic action. 

When he was chosen a bishop, he was considered by the 
Congregation of Faith the most courageous, the most zeal- 
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ous, the most eloquent of his contemporaries. As a bishop, 
up to the hour of his death, he was the most courageous, the 
most zealous, the most eloquent member of the American 
Hierarchy. And to this day, I am convinced that he still 
remains the most courageous, the most zealous, the most 
eloquent bishop the United States has known. I hope that 
the school will become the monument worthy of his genius. 

My companion stood still for some moments, appar- 
ently deep in thought. “May John England watch over 
that school,” he said, and we moved on. 


Greed and the New Deal 


J. M. Grouse 





Delivered over WLWL by a member of the New York 
Catholic Evidence Guild. 





HILE riding in a smoking car a few days ago I over- 
heard two men discussing Prohibition. During the 
course of the discussion the conversation, veered around to 
the question of just when does a man become intoxicated. 
As an answer to the question one of the two told a story, 
which I thought significant. And the crux of the story was 
about as follows: 

He said that he thought the extreme liberal view was 
typified by the man who said he had only been drunk once 
in his life and that was the time they pumped him out, and 
he thought that the extreme conservative view was typified 
by the lady who said, “I know the man was drunk, I smelled 
it,” 

I think this story is significant because it illustrates so 
well the all too important part which our prejudices play in 
shaping our views on life. 

The drunkard assumes he was not drunk until they 
pumped him out because his liking for hard liquor has made 
it his master. He has built up his whole philosophy of life 
around his predominant weakness. He considers it the one 
great good in life. So much so that he cannot enjoy him- 
self without the excessive exhilaration overuse affords. 

If he goes to a party at which they serve liquor in 
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glasses instead of in bath tubs, he thinks it dull. If he finds 
himself in the company of those who do not drink to ex- 
cess, he considers them dull. Everything he does is 
pleasurable only if he is drinking or has some prospect of 
getting something to drink later on. His whole outlook on 
life is colored by the effects of this predominant vice. His 
idea of the good life is a life given to riotous living, the 
overindulgence of the lower appetites. His idea of a good 
fellow is one who will share a place in the gutter with him. 
His idea of a good society is one which thinks the way 
he thinks. 

Now let us consider the view of the extremist on the 
other side of the picture. The view of the good lady who 
thinks that*if a man takes a drink of hard liquor he should 
be cast into exterior darkness. 

Her view, too, is too highly colored by prejudice. She 
thinks that a man who takes a drink is drunk because of 
some bitter experience of her childhood. Perhaps she had 
a drunkard for a father, who because of his weakness may 
have become dissolute and consequently negligent in caring 
for her welfare and the welfare of the other members of her 
family. Or she may have been brought up in an atmosphere 
where the folks took a narrow view of the subject and she 
has never—either because of her lack of broadening con- 
tacts with the world or because her horror of liquor is so 
firmly imbedded in her mind—taken the trouble to reason 
the question out. 

But whatever her reasons may be I think it is clear 
that her judgment is based on prejudice. And judgments 
based on prejudice are seldom if ever true. For as some 
one once sagely observed, “Truth is always found in the 
middle of the road.” And those of us with ingrained preju- 
dices are never found in the middle of the road. We shall 
always be found sitting on some one’s lawn on either side 
of the road. 

For example: The radical laborite is sitting, in his im- 
agination at least, on the lawn of the big fat capitalist on 
the left side of the road. He wants the riches of the rich 
confiscated and divided up with him. He is for equality of 
wealth. He wants everyone else to divide up his something 
with him and he wants to divide up his nothing with every- 
one else. But this is.just the beginning of his imaginary 
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adventure, for he has native shrewdness enough to realize 
that there can never be such a thing as absolute equality 
of possession. He knows that if all the goods in the world 
could be divided among all the people in the world with 
mathematical precision that as soon as someone spent even 
so much as a nickel there would be disproportion. And as 
soon as a great many people began to spend a lot of nickels 
the course of the nickels would be back into the hands of a 
few. The few will again rule the many. But our shrewd 
radical sees in this, what we might call the completion of the 
cycle, this advantage. Under the new dispensation which 
will result from the social revolution he will be one of the 
few, and the present few will be among the many. In other 
words, what he really wants in his heart is not*to right a 
wrong, but to change places with the wrongdoer. He is 
motivated by the same selfishness and greed which he so 
violently attacks. His mind is prejudiced by self-interest. 
Now let us consider the viewpoint of the extreme con- 
servative, the big fat money-lender who is the butt of the 
radical attack. And to express what I believe to be the 
position of the extremists in the conservative ranks I am go- 
ing to borrow a quotation from Tolstoy. It runs as follows: 


The present position which we, the educated and well-to-do 
classes, occupy is that of the Old Man of the Sea, riding on the 
poor man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of the Sea, we are very 
sorry for the poor man, very sorry; and we will do almost any- 
thing for the poor man’s relief. We will not only supply him with 
food sufficient to keep him on his legs, but we will teach and in- 
struct him and point out to him the beauties of the landscape; we 
will discourse sweet music to him and give him an abundance of good 
advice. Yes, we will do almost anything for the poor man, anything 
but get off his back.” 


That quotation, I think, sums up the age of rugged in- 
dividualism, which is fast drawing to a close. 

The discredited rich were, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
riding on the poor man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of 
the Sea, they were very sorry for the poor man; very sorry. 
And so, the great industrial enterprisers and the great rail- 
road magnates paid the poor man a living wage, which 
meant a wage the labor unions forced them to pay. The 
great bankers paid the white-collar worker a living wage, 
which meant what they had to pay in the open market for 
the help they needed and not a nickel more. And then due 
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to the surge of a false prosperity, our governments—federal, 
state, and municipal—began to expand their functions by 
building beautiful roads and parks for the poor man’s en- 
joyment. Of course, these improvements had to be paid 
for; and how else could they be paid for except through 
increased taxation? We then heard a great deal about 
sound taxation requiring a broad base, that everyone should 
pay his proportionate share of the cost of government. 
That sounded pretty good because while the little fellow 
paid an income tax—something which incidentally, he was 
proud to do during the era of prosperity, for it gave him 
a feeling of importance—the great corporation for which he 
worked was to pay a huge tax based on profits. 

But what did the heads of great corporations do? They 
discovered that they could reduce their tax burden by shar- 
ing profits with their employees. They gave them what they 
would have had to give the Government in the form of a 
bonus. They threw them a bone. 

This, then, gave rise to a new problem, the problem of 
how to get the bone back. They solved this problem by 
giving their employees good advice. .They advised them to 
buy at a very attractive figure stock in their own corpora- 
tion, which many of them unfortunately did. 

Some of them, however, not wishing to toss all their 
eggs in one basket, decided to buy securities in the invest- 
ment markets, and being unaccustomed to placing their 
funds anywhere but in a savings bank they naturally sought 
the advice of the great private banker, for here surely was 
one who understood the technique of high finance; here, 
surely, was one whose advice could be relied upon. 

And what did he advise them to do? He perhaps ad- 
vised them to invest either in foreign bonds or in the bonds 
of local, industrial, or public-utility corporations. He did 
not tell them, however, that he had forgotten to adequately 
check the credit back of the issues he was selling. He did 
not tell them that his advice was not backed by his con- 
sidered judgment. He did not tell them that he was so in- 
terested in piling up profits from commissions that he could 
not find time to appraise the security back of the issues 
he sponsored. 

And so we see that the great industrialist was not think- 
ing primarily of his employees when he advised them to buy 
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stock in his own corporation. He was mostly interested in 
getting back some of the money he gave them, to be used 
for the further expansion of his own enterprise. And we 
also see that the great private banker was not thinking pri- 
marily of the welfare of his clients. He was thinking chiefly 
of his own pocketbook, 

They were both in their relations with others unduly 
prejudiced by self-interest. 

Now, bitter experience has taught us, that we cannot 
reform the drunkard by passing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and by. the same token we will not reform the 
ardent prohibitionist by repealing that amendment. Like- 
wise we will not cure our economic ills by arrogantly slap- 
ping down the radical laborite. Nor will we get anywhere 
by indiscriminate confiscation of the property of the rich. 

But we will get results if we adopt an attitude which 
looks to the middle of the road. 

We must tackle our problems in some such fashion as 
this: We must realize that nothing exists without a cause, 
and that the first cause of all things is God. We must 
realize that this remarkably well-ordered universe was set 
in motion and is sustained by God. We must realize that 
the remarkable order in the things of nature suggests an 
infinite plan and an infinite Planner. And we must realize 
that an infinite Rlanner must possess infinite intelligence. 
And we must realize that this universe and all that we see 
in it, including ourselves, is but an expression of that in- 
finite Intelligence. We must realize, too, that an intelligent 
person never does anything without a purpose. And real- 
izing that, we know that an infinite Intelligence must have 
had an infinite purpose in creating this vast universe of 
which we are a part. Therefore He must have had a pur- 
pose when He created you. And He gave you intelligence 
so that you might know that purpose. And He gave you 
freedom of will so that you might freely conform your life 
to that purpose. And He gave you that freedom because 
He desired from you alone that free service which He does 
not require from the lower orders of creation. They are 
slaves to His bidding. You are not. 

It is nevertheless up to you and up to every other indi- 
vidual in the world to bend every effort to discover what 
purpose God had in mind when He created him. What job 
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He expects him to do. And having discovered that, it is a 
matter of conscience for him to do that job to the best of 
his ability. 

That is what is meant by looking to the middle of the 
road. For that is where God’s truth lies. And it is there, 
because it is inconceivable that a Being of infinite wisdom 
and intelligence should have placed us in a situation, which 
we could not control. We can control it, if we will but listen 
to Him. 

The drunkard by looking to the middle of the road will 
realize that his life is not in conformity with the Divine 
Will. He will realize that it is not the kind of life God had 
in mind when He created him. He will realize that he was 
made for better things. And he will realize that he is abus- 
ing his freedom of will. 

The intolerant lady who things everyone who takes a 
drink is an emissary of the devil will find by looking to the 
middle of the road that all things created by God are good 
in themselves. And that the abuse of a thing should not bar 
its proper use. 

The radical laborite will find by looking to the middle 
of the road that there is dignity and glory in labor well 
done. He will find that if he does his job to the best of his 
ability, he will not have to worry about his worldly needs 
and those of his family. For Christ said, “My heavenly 
Father knoweth that you have need of all these things, but 
seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and its glory and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

And the capitalist will find by looking to the middle of 
the road that he is but the trustee of his great riches and 
must use them wisely, not only for his own benefit but for 
the benefit of labor which depends so much upon his loyalty 
to the principle of self immolation to the will of God. He 
will realize that “it doth not profit a man to gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul.” 

Now, my friends, it is only by such an adjustment of 
our fundamental point of view that this old world can be 
made a pleasant place to live in. For until men, all men, 
recognize a responsibility to an infinite God, who will hold 
them responsible in eternity for their acts on earth, they will 
never find a motive strong enough to root out of their souls 
the vices of sélfishness, greed and avarice. 





Easy Essays 
PETER MAUuURIN 
Reprinted from the Catholic Worker (New York). 
I 
WEALTH-PRopuUCING MANIACS 


HEN John Calvin legalized money lending at interest, 
he made the bank account the standard of values. 

When the bank account became the standard of values, 
people ceased to produce for use and began to produce for 
profits. 

When people began to produce for profits, they become 
wealth-producing maniacs. 

When people became wealth-producing maniacs they 
produced too much wealth. 

When people found out that they had produced too 
much wealth, they went on an orgy of wealth-destruction 
and destroyed ten million lives besides. 

And after fifteen years of a world-wide orgy of wealth 
and life-destruction, millions of people find themselves vic- 
tims of a world-wide depression brought about by a world 
gone mad on mass-production and mass-distribution. 


II 
BLOWING THE DYNAMITE 


Writing about the Catholic Church, a radical writer 
says: “Rome will have to do more than to play a waiting 
game; she will have to use some of the dynamite inherent 
in her message.” 

To blow the dynamite of a message is the only way to 
make the message dynamic. 

If the Catholic Church is not today the dominant social, 
dynamic force, it is because Catholic scholars have failed 
to blow the dynamite of the Church. 

Catholic scholars have taken the dynamite of the 
Church, have wrapped it up in nice phraseology, placed it 
in an hermetic container, and sat on the lid. 

It is about time to blow the lid off so the Catholic 
Church may again become the dominant social dynamic 
force. 
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